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Prostitution—then and now 


by Paul M. Kinsie 
Director of Legal and Social Protection 
American Social Hygiene Association 


Every now and then someone asks, “Has any real progress been made in the 
United States against the prostitution racket?” 


And the same person almost invariably adds, “It’s always existed . . . always 


will . . . it can never be eradicated.” 


Perhaps eradication is outside the realm of possibility. However, many 
experiences of this atomic age were considered impossible years ago. Assuming 


that prostitution cannot be completely eliminated, we know it can be reduced 


to a minimum... and held to a minimum. 


In many cities in the United States today commercialized prostitution has 


reached that irreducible minimum. To measure the progress that has been 


made let us compare current conditions to those that existed years ago in 


practically all communities. A person has only to be old enough to remember 
his hometown shortly before the first World War, or be willing to accept the 
opinions of those who were in their late teens or older in those days, to see 


the contrast. 


No need for camouflage 


Young people used to be exposed to open and flagrant commercialized 
large and small, from Maine to California—red- 


prostitution. In most cities 
light districts or comparable conditions thrived. Houses of prostitution were 


also scattered through business and residential areas, usually within easy dis- 
tance of the main part of town. Streetwalkers patrolled the principal and 
secondary streets night in and night out. The back rooms of saloons were 
hangouts for prostitutes who openly accosted all comers. They took their 


trade to hotels or rooming houses nearby, whose owners or managers rented 


rooms exclusively for immoral purposes. 


Steerers and ropers circulated about the tenderloins, directed trade to 
brothels and similar places, and boasted about the new stock that was always 


available. Very frequently they accosted their customers in full view of police 
officers on post, because they knew that those for whom they hustled had the 
green light to carry on their illicit activities. 
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Their accosting was open and above board, their sales talk similar to that 
of circus barkers. 


Steerers got weekly salaries; other go-betweens got commissions on each 
customer they provided. Pimps lurked nearby in case a customer became 
obstreperous . . . and incidently computed the number of customers the girls 
entertained to be sure that they were not holding out. 


From chuck steak to tenderloin 


Tolerant municipal administrations permeated with graft and corruption 
made such conditions possible. Searcely a person connected with the racket 
escaped without paying his or her way. The revenue that flowed into the 
pockets of corrupt politicians and law enforcement officials ran to millions of 
dollars. Vice districts became known as tenderloins after a police official who 
was placed in charge of a vice area in a large city, boasted: “I’ve been eating 
chuck steak all my life... now I can afford tenderloin.” 


The owners of brothels—as well as procurers, pimps and some policemen— 
also grew wealthy. The prostitutes themselves, almost always in debt, eked 
out a mere existence . . . though they accommodated an average of 30 customers 
a day, and their daily earnings usually amounted to from $20 to $60. 


Prostitution underworldlings always had their eyes on new stock and used 
every means to recruit it. Recruitment was not always easy; frequently they 
had to use strong-arm methods. Hardened prostitutes helped to induce and 
coerce green girls into the business . . . and taught them all the tricks of the 


trade. 


Most brothels in the smaller cities harbored at least five inmates. Those in 
larger cities had as many as 10 or 20, and sometimes 30. Twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week, month after month they were on duty. Those who 
lived on the premises paid exorbitant rates for room and board and were 
compelled to buy necessities and knick-knacks from peddlers who split the 
overcharge with the operators. In addition, the inmates had to divide their 
earnings 50-50 with the operators of the houses. 


In some cities the inmates lived at home and reported for duty in day or 
night shifts. They usually preferred late hours since they did most of their 


business after dark. 


Frequently their pimps appeared on the scene to collect their earnings and 
then escorted them to hangouts where they compared notes with others in the 
racket and discussed their common interests. 


A former exploiter—one who used to operate houses of prostitution in various 
large cities and made a fortune in the racket, and now because of reduced 
circumstances operates a small hotel legitimately—spoke about the racket in 
the good old days and compared conditions then with those of today . . . 
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Decent people 
want their 
children to 
grow up in 

a wholesome 


environment. 


“Today it’s a real scandal to take money from women. Taking 
it from bookies or other racketeers . . . that’s a different deal. 

“The difference is like day and night. There aint one town 
anywhere in the country today like it was years ago. Don’t care 
which one . . . Chicago, Detroit, New York, Frisco, New Orleans, 
Portland, Seattle. They're not like they used to be. The racket 
really is shot... people are smarter . . . cops are better educated. 
The public now won't stand for the racket the way they did 20 
or 30 years ago.” 


In his inimitable way he compared present conditions phase by phase with 


those of years ago. His was not just one man’s opinion. It represented the 
consensus not only of many big wheels formerly in the racket, but those cur- 


rently associated with it. 

The American Social Hygiene Association’s records in the last four decades 
bear witness to this metamorphosis. During this time ASHA has repeatedly 
surveyed prostitution and allied conditions in practically every city of any 
size at all in the United States and its territories and in many foreign 
countries. 

As far back as 1914, members of the prostitution underworld began to see 
the handwriting on the wall. The published reports of various vice commissions 
exposed the intolerable conditions that existed. An enlightened public demanded 
new legislation to curb white slavery. Injunction and abatement laws found 
their way into the statute books of many states and darkened many red-light 
districts. 
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The Draft Act of 1917 prohibiting prostitution near military installations 
proved to those in the racket that the federal government was interested in 
suppressing commercialized prostitution, Exploiters and prostitutes also well 
remember the vice repressive laws that were enacted in 1919, 1920 and 1921 
just as the vice interests were striving to stage a comeback and recoup some of 
the losses they suffered during World War I. Some of the bigshots who 
realized the public was gradually lowering the boom on their racket, deserted 
the ranks and sought refuge in the more lucrative operations of the prohibition 
era. 
Although conditions in many cities were still far from satisfactory in the 
1920’s they were considerably better than they had been a decade before. 
Fewer brothels were tolerated; most had fewer inmates. Exploiters, pimps and 
others associated with the business did not flaunt their connections with it 
and managed to have stand-ins take the rap when spurts of law enforcement 
took place. 

“Never give up” seemed to be their slogan in those years. 

When World War Il was on the horizon during the national limited 
emergency, when military establishments were being reactivated and industrial 
plants were converting to meet defense needs, hope once again ran high in 
most prostitution circles. They envisioned flourishing trade facilities, and 
flocked into cities and towns frequented by servicemen or defense workers. 


For a while they prospered. Newcomers in the racket apparently did not 
know about the setback their predecessors received during World War I. 
Oldtimers either forgot it or believed that if repressive measures menaced them 
they would be able to weather the storm in one way or another. 

Surveys conducted by the American Social Hygiene Association during 1940 
disclosed unsatisfactory conditions in 43‘ of the communities frequented by 
servicemen and defense workers. Flagrant activities developed. Once again 
prostitution interests overplayed their hands. When the local authorities began 
enforcing the law one brothel-keeper in a fairly wide-open community com- 
mented... 

“Give hustlers an inch and they'll take a yard. They're never 
satisfied when they're getting a break . . . theyll overdo it. Result? 
The public starts breathing down the law’s neck . . . and down 
comes the lid.” 

In city after city the greed of those in the racket started a wave of law 
enforcement. Prostitutes and those who exploited them were on the move. 
Mobile or floating brothels developed. Individual women drifted from one 
Some were accompanied by their pimps. Others travelled 


town to another. 


alone. They avoided most of the so-called tight towns and sought haven in 


out-of-the-way towns with /aissez faire policies toward prostitution. 


Evidence that servicemen were their main targets stimulated public indigna- 


Again the federal government found it necessary to intercede. 


tion. 


4 
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As far back as 


1917, prostitution 


was prohibited near 


military camps. 


The May Act 


A division of social protection was created in March, 1941. in the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. Shortly thereafter Congress passed the 
May Act and the President signed it in the interest of “a united effort for total 
physical and moral fitness.” The Secretaries of War and the Navy described 
in detail to state governors the official stand of the two departments, and the 


federal government in general, on the repression of prostitution. 


Passage of the May Act—which prohibits prostitution within reasonable 
distances of military installations—caused consternation in underworld circles. 
The prostitution racket received its real shock in May, 1942, when the War 
Department invoked this law for the first time in 27 counties near army camps 
in rural Tennessee . . . because local and state officials either could not or 


would not effectively repress prostitution. Later 12 counties in North Carolina 


received the same treatment. 


The FBI, whick had charge of enforcement, met periodically in many sections 
of the country with law enforcement officers, military representatives of the 


government's social protection division, the American Social Hygiene Association 


and other voluntary agencies, and with key citizens. They discussed prostitution 


conditions from reports furnished by the American Social Hygiene Association, 


and stressed the necessity of enforcing laws affecting prostitution near military 


areas. As a result of the wide publicity given these conferences the prostitution 
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Acquainting the 
community leader 
with prostitution 
facts... this 
job the federal 
government asked 


ASHA to do. 


underworld, which did not fully understand the provisions of the May Act, saw 
FBI agents behind every lamppost. 


The 680 surveys of commercialized prostitution conditions made by the 
American Social Hygiene Association in 526 communities in 1942 revealed that 
in city after city law enforcement was again taking hold. When the war ended 
in August, 1945, commercialized prostitution had reached an all-time low. In 
many places it was almost entirely eliminated, and the Army and Navy reported 
their lowest VD rates in wartime history. 


A new upsurge 

The war had scarcely ended when the racket again began to blossom forth. 
The grapevine spread the word that the battle against commercialized prostitu- 
tion was over and that the vigorous campaigns against it were wartime measures. 

Brothels that had been closed reopened. Bellboys, cabdrivers and others 
resumed their role as go-betweens. Some did so openly, others cautiously, depend- 
ing upon how efficiently the laws against prostitution were being enforced. 

Prostitutes made their appearance in hotels, subject of course to the calls 
they received from go-betweens. Certain taverns became hangouts for pro- 
miscuous women and girls. 


Once again an upward trend in prostitution activity was evident. Once again 


public opposition waned, and in consequence law enforcement relaxed. 
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But in 1948 when the United States stepped up its defense program the need 
to prevent further deterioration in conditions became obvious. The Interde- 
partmental VD Control Committee appointed by President Roosevelt during 
the war met again in May, 1948. Representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Public Health Service—with ASHA as an advisory member—carefully 
weighed the facts regarding conditions inimical to the health and moral welfare 


of servicemen and civilians. 


In a resolution the committee requested the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
y 
to do five 


ciation—as the sole voluntary agency in the field of social hygiene 


things: 


@ “To act as advisor to . . . the National Defense Establishment in 
matters pertaining to civilian community education and the repression 


} 
| of prostitution. 


@ “To continue and expand services to supply confidential data regarding 
| prostitution conditions in the environs of military establishments. 


@ “To give consideration to performing the functions of the Social Pro- 


tection Division which no longer exists. 


@ “To make available to the Armed Forces, on request, educational ma- 
terial and advisory services. 


@ “To bring citizen support to good law enforcement, social treatment 
and individual health education through the home, the church, and the 


school.” 


Although there was a renaissance of commercialized prostitution in many 
cities during the first three years after the war, prostitution was neither so ex- 
tensive nor so readily accessible as during the period between the wars. Brothels 
were far less numerous, go-betweens were less aggressive, and individual prosti- 
tutes who solicited in bars, taverns, and grills exercised care in the selection of 


trade. 


Since 1948 conditions have vastly improved. Last year only 86 of the 343 
militarily significant communities we surveyed were tolerating unsatisfactory 


prostitution conditions. 


Generally speaking, the larger cities have held the line against the racket. 
More efhicient police departments, better courts and highly organized public 
opinion are responsibie for the satisfactory conditions that prevail in the larger 


communities. Many small towns and some medium-size cities, and the sur- 


rounding areas, are the trouble spots. 


In most communities today young people are not exposed to the demoralizing 
influence of flagrant activities that youngsters encountered years ago. Even 
in some of the worst cities where law enforcement is lax it takes diligent search 
to find a prostitute. 
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Unfinished business 


Cleaning up a city to the point where finding a prostitute becomes so difficult 
that the average seeker must spend considerable effort, time and money to 
locate one, and risk danger of arrest, is about as much as can be done in law 


enforcement against prostitution. 


But the job is far from finished. Constant vigilance is required to keep 
vice at a minimum. The spadework done in years gone by is paying dividends 
. . . dividends in health and moral welfare not only for members of the Armed 
Forces, but for all who want to live in wholesome surroundings. 


The job of maintaining a clean environment, which all intelligent people 
desire, is not only the duty of law enforcement authorities but the responsibility 
of the citizens of each community. Frequently wheels within wheels, “connec- 
tions,” political tie-ups and other interference with law enforcement against 
commercialized prostitution are discouraging factors to honest and efficient 
ofheers who want to discharge their duties as their conscience dictates. If they 
don't play ball and become part of the system, they are penalized by being 
relegated to some unimportant post out of the way of those who work hand-in- 


glove with the prostitution racketeers. 


Wherever and whenever a community tolerates commercialized prostitution, 


permits it to exert its demoralizing influence and allows it to make its contri- 


bution to the spread of venereal diseases, Mr. and Mrs. John Public share the 

responsibility. If they insisted as forcefully on efficient and vigorous law 

enjorcement against commercialized prostitution as they did on getting the 

laws on the books, they could reduce prostitution to the irreducible minimum 
. and hold it there. 


Real law 
enforcement— 
it's up to 

the public. 
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Education for Marriage 
within the Anglican Church 


by the Rev. Canon Hugh C. Warner 


A man once came to me with a story of a marriage that seemed very near the 
rocks. He was sure his wife had ceased to love him. She was all “shut up” 
as he put it... bitter in her resentment against him, cross and scratchy with 
their two children, exasperating to herself as much as to those who lived with 
her. 


I was able to have a long talk with her, and she told me much about her 
childhood. She had lost her father when she was three, and her mother did 
all she could to protect her from the assaults of the outside world by keeping 
her close to herself all the time. When nearly five years old, she passed a 
pram in the street with a tiny baby inside. Her mother stopped to look, and 
lifted her up to have a peep. She turned to her mother. 


“Mummy,” she asked, “where did that baby begin before it got into the 


pram?” 


To this day she could remember, she said, the queer way she felt when her 
mother flushed scarlet and pulled her violently away by the hand. 


“That's a question,” she said, “nice little girls don’t ask. When you get to 


be a bigger girl, you'll learn all about it.” 


There were repercussions 


She never did “learn all about it.” She had done something by asking this 
question which had, mysteriously enough, made her mother unhappy and cross. 


As she grew older she learned odd bits of information about human reproduc- 
tion from older girls, but always in an atmosphere of secrecy and furtiveness. 
Was it surprising that in her marriage she failed to accept fully and gladly 
that expression of married love which unites husband and wife as no other 


relationship between two people can ever do? There was no happy home because 


there was no happy marriage. 


Since 1944 the Church of England has maintained a Moral Welfare Council, 
commissioned by the Church Assembiy to consider all matters affecting sex. 


marriage and the family. 


With a small central staff dealing with education for sex and marriage his 
Council has instituted courses of lectures for men who are later to be ordained 
in the theological colleges of England and Wales. For clergy who never had 
such instruction in their younger days there are clergy schools organized on a 


diocesan basis to help priests take advantage of the openings in parochial life 


to prepare young people for marriage. 
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Reproduction .. . 
a gift from God. 


When one examines cases of marriage breakdown it becomes clear how many 
of these are due not only to character deficiencies like selfishness, which them- 
selves arise from bad upbringing, but also to a wrong attitude toward sex. This 
wrong attitude develops so often, as we have suggested, out of early experiences 
in childhood when questions about reproduction are first asked. 


Many cases of frigidity in women and impotence in men are related to an 
impure attitude toward sex which has come from stories heard from fellow 
school-children. Neither husband nor wife afterwards is able fully to accept 
sex as a God-given factor of immense significance and beauty for each in their 


relations one with the other. 


Therefore, the clergy are encouraged to take every opportunity of getting in 
touch with clinics to which mothers bring their babies for routine examination, 
with younger members of the Mothers’ Union, with young wives’ groups, and 
with parent-teacher associations connected with local schools, offering to these 
groups courses of lectures on the general subject—how to answer children’s 


questions. 

These lectures form a short course . . . questions about God the first week, 
about prayer the second week, about death the third week, about birth the 
fourth week. Two further lectures are given developing sex education generally 


for children of different ages. 


This method insures that discussion of sex is not isolated from the wider 
background of Christian living end theology. Parents are encouraged to 
answer their children’s early questions, bearing in mind the importance of | 
accuracy and of information sufficient to their years, of complete naturalness 
and of reverence in the whole treatment of the matter. 


This latter point is important because every child born is destined to grow, 
by the grace of God, into fuller development after the death of the body. This 
link with eternity reflects upon the human reproductive system through which 
a child is born and demands an element of reverence in the way we deal with it. 
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A crucial stage 


Then we come to that stage in an English child’s education when he moves 
from the primary school into the secondary school (when he is 11 or older). 
For the first time he comes in touch with children older than himself who 
have heard a good deal about sex in undesirable ways and very often are 
only too eager to pass on their information to younger children. There is no 
need to emphasize the damage that this so often does. 


We therefore suggest that every child of 11 have a simple, accurate and 
reverent knowledge of the father’s part as well as the mother’s part in human 
reproduction. If we do not give the information ourselves, other children will 
. and the damage will be done. 


Among the reading materials that we use in our work are seven pamphlets 
written by me and published by the Student Christian Movement Press. They 


are: 


@ Puzzled Parents (for parents) 
@ Where Did | Come From? (for children over 8) 


@ How a Family Begins (for girls) 


@ The Start of a Family (for boys) 


@ Science and You (for young people 16 and over) 


@ Sorting Things Out (for young people 17 and over) 


@ The Christian View of Sex (for students) 


The later stages of adolescence need a book in themselves. They are asso- 
ciated with behavior problems, with petting and necking, with how far endear- 


ments should go, with all the problems connected with courtship and engagement. 


The important principle we try to guard here is that Christian standards of 


' chastity outside marriage, and fidelity within marriage, are not arbitrary imposi- 


tions of dusty maxims by a narrow-minded priesthood . . . but that they are 


the articulations of living experience itself. 


Limitless and timeless 


We try to show how young people’s experience of love witnesses to the inner 


demand which love makes for exclusiveness in the relationship of one with the 
other, and to that longing for complete self-giving which in its fullness demands 
a relationship with each other for life, if it is to be self-giving in the fullest sense. 


It is at this stage that we have our great opportunity of explaining the meaning 
of sex in Biblical terms. We show how the story of the Creation offers us a 
picture of the man-woman relationship, a joint relational unity from the start, 
made in the image of God. Because it is made in the image of God—who is a 
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Born in Southern Rhodesia. Graduate of Oxtord and 
Cambridge. Formerly vicar of Epsom, Surrey, and 
personal chaplain to the Archbishop of York. 

Now education secretary of the Church of England's 
Council for Family Life. Father of six and author. 


The Rev. Canon Hugh C. Warner 


Triune, a Trinity—we try to help them see that man and woman in association 
with each other are meant to be like this relational picture we have of the 
Godhead. 


With man and woman in marriage we find a bi-unity (one flesh) where each 
retains his or her individuality but both are caught up into a relationship that 
makes them one without losing their identity. It is a relationship which is part 
of the very stuff of life, and can be broken only by the death of one of them. 


In this way our young people are helped to see what lies behind the Christian 
doctrine of the permanence of the marriage relationship. It is also a time when 
we can show them the meaning of love as something that consists in a sharing 
of mutual interests one with the other. There is in it also physical desire, part 
of God’s gifts to men, but that is not exclusively what is meant by love . . 


whatever Hollywood may say to us on the subject. 


Finally, there is that specific element of love which is so distinctively Christian, 
agape—the love of self-committal, where the relationship one with the other 
is not conditioned by the fact that one of the partners is getting some advantage 
from the other. This self-committal of one to the other—a matter of the will— 
is something that is never influenced finally nor completely by the fact that the 
partner is disloyal. “While we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” And so it 
is with the highest form of Christian love between man and woman. It is an 
attitude of mind, and something which, once established, goes on because the 
grace of God is feeding that love with His own nature. 


In this way we try to help young people see the meaning of the Christian 
of the appeal of Christ’s love and the meaning of His death. They 


gospel 
come to see it in terms of an experience to which they have already had some 


kind of introduction in their own experience of love. 


For the future 


When a couple come to put up their banns and the vicar meets them, he 
should be prepared. As an ordination candidate he should have received careful 


instruction on how interviews can be arranged . . . generally three of them, two 
in the vicar’s study, one in the church. The marriage service is taken as a 
basis of the instruction and the priest draws out the implications—emotional, 
inherent in the Christian doctrine of marriage. 


moral and spiritual 
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The physical side—that outward expression through which the grace of 
God comes to a married couple in intercourse—has real importance. This is 
not normally dealt with in detail by the vicar, but he makes it his business to 
see that the couple have suitable books to read. 


In this way the Church of England is trying to tackle education for marriage 
among the clergy—with the cooperation of teachers, welfare workers and parents 
—to the moment when a man and a woman are married and within the frame- 
work of a permanent marriage begin to work at that which is to be the crowning 
beauty and the fullest experience of their united lives. 
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Venereal Disease Contact Investigation 
in the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 


by Captain R. W. Babione (MC) USN 
and Lieutenant J. P. Ray (MSC) USN 


As the number of infectious cases of venereal disease is progressively reduced, 
contact interviewing and tracing become more and more the most effective tools 
for finding and eradicating these diseases. 


The modern therapeutic agents with their fast and positive control of infec- 
tiousness are of no value as a control measure unless the infected are found 
and brought to treatment before they have had time and opportunity to spread 
their infection to others. The remarkable reductions in the incidence of 
syphilis in the last 10 years in many of the leading cities of the United States 
are due in large part to assiduous case-finding and treatment . . . and in these 
the Navy has had no small part. 


Until very recently investigators have devoted less effort to tracing gonorrhea 
contacts, and while the incidence of early syphilis has declined one-third to 
two-thirds, the reported incidence of gonorrhea has increased up to three times 
or more what it was LO years ago. This increase may be partly due to improve- 
ment in the statistical reporting of gonorrhea cases. 


The Navy has also experienced a marked reduction in new syphilis cases, 
partly no doubt as a result of improvements in the health of the civilian popula- 
tion. The gonorrhea incidence as compared to that 10 years ago shows no such 
decrease in over-all incidence. 


Since the Korean campaign began 


Although the average strength of the Navy was lower during the first year 
of the Korean campaign than during the first year of World War II, the total 
number of VD cases was just as high. The venereal disease problem is therefore 
far from solved . .. in spite of the antibiotic age. This high rate, however. is 
mainly the result of suddenly placing a large segment of the Navy in the Far 
East. where the only recreational areas were cities with very poor health 
facilities and far more opportunity for exposure under different conditions and 
mores than exist in the United States. 


Rates in the continental United States continued at a low level after the 
Korean campaign began, in good measure because of the active cooperation of 
the Navy. the U. S. Public Health Service, and various local and state health 
departments in a broad program of contact interviewing and investigation. 
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Gonorrhea a problem 


Close cooperation between the Navy and the Japanese health departments has 
resulted in a much more effective tracing of the contacts of VD cases and better 
diagnosis and treatment following location of the contacts. Improvements in 
hygiene and sanitation, and more modern laws for the control of prostitution 
have also had beneficial results. Consequently, VD rates in the Far East have 
decreased markedly in the last year. As the situation improves, the relative 
importance of contact-tracing efforts will certainly increase. 


Naval experience in the continental United States indicates that gonorrhea 
is not being so well controlled as syphilis. We believe this failure is due to 
the fact that some local health departments give this disease less emphasis than 
syphilis. For some years now federal, state and most local health departments 
have carried on very effective programs of contact interviewing and investigation 
against syphilis. Although the United States Navy submits contact reports on 
all contacts named by gonorrhea cases, until recently a number of city health 
departments did not trace these contacts . . . the usual reason being lack of 


funds for investigators. 


The situation has been improving since the onset of Korean hostilities. 
probably because of increased awareness of health in mobilization areas. 


MOBILIZATION AND VENEREAL DISEASES, NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
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M.D., Western Reserve University. 

M.P.H., Johns Hopkins. Formerly director 
of preventive medicine, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, U.S. Navy. Now in charge of 
a fleet epidemic disease control unit. 


Captain R. W. Babione (MC) USN 


Contact disposition is also a civilian operation. It involves medical exami- 
nation of the contact, establishment of a diagnosis if venereal infection 
is present, and treatment where necessary. Some health departments treat “on 
suspicion” on the basis of a contact report from a diagnosed military case. 
These are the steps that break the chain of further spread. Finally, the results 
of the investigation are reported to the originating agency. 


It is important to have an interested interviewer specifically trained for the 
job. At times the VD patient may be unable to recall the names of some of his 
more casual contacts. In such cases the trained interviewer can help the patient 
recall other things about the contact, the place of encounter and exposure so 
that the public health department has a few facts that are helpful in tracing 


the contact. 


The U. S. Public Health Service has an excellent school for the training 
of venereal disease contact interviewers to which the Navy sends hospital corps- 
men for a two-week course of instruction. When properly employed as inter- 
viewers, these hospital corpsmen are able to obtain the names and addresses of 
several contacts per case. In fact, one irterviewer was able to obtain leads 
to 24 contacts from one man that enabled health departments in six cities to 
locate 22 of his contacts. Of the 22, nine were infected with gonorrhea. two 


had primary syphilis and one had early latent syphilis. 


Military-civilian cooperation 


All naval units should have at least one corpsman who has received this 
training. The Public Health Service has recently assigned representatives to 
certain defense areas to help in coordinating the military-civilian venereal disease 
control effort. These representatives are to work jointly with the civilian health 
departments and the military, assisting where possible in venereal disease con- 
tact interviewing, training of interviewers and tracing of contacts named by 
military patients. These workers are assigned through the regional office of the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the state health departments. 


A common mistake is to assume that information obtained by an interviewer 
is insufficient to warrant the submission of Form PHS-1421 (VD) to a health 
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Native of Brent, Ala. In the Navy since 1933, 
an assistant in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 

for five years. Now district preventive medicine 

officer in the 15th Naval District, Balboa, Canal Zone. 


Lieutenant J. P. Ray (MSC) USN 


department. Most health departments locate at least one-third of the contacts 
named, even with poor information. The best results are secured when inter- 
viewers obtain information on all the patient’s sexual contacts during the period 
in which he could possibly have contracted the disease or passed it on to some- 
one else. Sometimes the incomplete data of several reports add up to a clear 
lead and to a highly infectious contact. 


When a contact investigation is completed or a search abandoned, the local 
health department reports back on the action taken and the findings if the 
contact is brought to examination. 


It is worthwhile 


Trained contact interviewers are able to obtain more contacts and more 
usable information than untrained interviewers. Health departments report that 
they are locating a higher percentage of contacts each year, a number of them 
locating over 50° of the contacts named. Information furnished by the Navy 
thus helps to eradicate reservoirs of disease which undoubtedly would otherwise 
continue as a source of infection to civilians and military alike. 


We consider the effort to obtain and report information on contacts well 
repaid. A good interviewer will obtain information on an average of three 
contacts per case... and in such instances an average approaching one new 
case is often discovered for each known case interviewed. This is believed to 
be the most promising method of case-finding in most parts of the United States 


today. 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are 
the private ones of the writers and are not to be 
construed as official or reflecting the views of the 
Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
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Mental Health 


a (continued from May) 


Second of a series of chapters from 
Preinduction Health and Human Relations, 
new curriculum resource for youth leaders 
by Roy E. Dickerson and Esther E. Sweeney. 


Problems Rooted in External Causes 
Not all human problems emanate from within, although meeting them calls 
for inner resources. Some problems originate in one’s physical or social en- 
vironment. Some arise when a marked change occurs in one’s environment or 


way of living. 


There are other problems—serious illness, grave disappointments, death. 
Although they arise from circumstances over which the individual has little 
or no control, he must deal maturely with the emotions these problems bring 


into play. 


The nature of one’s ordinary physical environment may often constitute a 
problem. Owing to housing shortages, many people are compelled to live 
in crowded conditions. Many others lack the financial resources to live in 


up-to-date, comfortably arranged homes. 


So using one’s basic drives as to meet these problems is the healthy course. 
Love helps one to make the best of things, to be patient and considerate in 
crowded and awkward living situations. Properly focused assertiveness can 
be used in planning and carrying out practical and ingenious ideas that make 
the home more attractive and livable. Further, one can use his drives, ambitions, 
desires for achievement and earning ability to change the situation . . . if not 


today, then in due course. 


Association with other people may and often does involve problems. The 
emotionally healthy person enjoys social relationships and tries both to con- 
tribute to and profit from them. But the people with whom one lives, works 
and plays may not be uniformly mature, stable and emotionally healthy. 


Everyone has to deal with the problems created by selfish, inconsiderate, 
demanding or stubborn people. Everyone knows someone who won't play 
unless he can dominate the situation, who takes to temper tantrums and tears 
if he feels thwarted in even minor matters or who causes embarrassment by 
attention-getting behavior at social events. One must often deal with the in- 
dividual whose ambition, for example, causes him to treat colleagues unfairly 
and to try to achieve his success on their—not his—efforts, or with the person 
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who thinks humiliation and seoldings will improve the performance of sub- 


ordinates. 


Countless other problems may be created by the people in one’s environment 
and must be met with all one’s inner resources. Understanding is one of these. 
The individual who understands his own problems, drives and emotions can 
use understanding in dealing with other people. Understanding why people 
behave the way they do and what their problems and unmet needs may be can 
help one immeasurably in keeping humor, balance and perspective in human 


relations. 


Furthermore, self-understanding and self-analysis can help the individual to 
examine his own behavior honestly in order to determine whether the people 
in his environment are creating the problem or whether he is creating difli- 


culties for himself and blaming others. 


Here, as in all human problems, thinking and planning are necessary. 
The emotionally healthy individual plots a course for himself in difficult per- 
sonal relationships. Sometimes it may be wisest to remove oneself from the 
relationship. Sometimes one must yield to another if the issues are minor. 
Humor and perspective may help one decide that taking things lightly is the 
best solution. Analysis may also indicate that a wise course is a calm, frank 
discussion of the problems in the relationship with the other person. 


There are perhaps some problems that can neither be walked away from 
nor talked out with the person who creates them. The majority of officers and 
non-coms in the Armed Forces, for example, are men with fine leadership 
qualities, men of established emotional health whom their subordinates char- 


The officer must be emotionally healthy. 
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Give 
them 

@ reason 
and 
they'll 
adjust to 
radical 


change. 


acterize as good guys. But in such large organizations as the services it is 
possible that a few may misuse authority and deal with recruits in a harsh or 
domineering way. The serviceman must be careful in deciding whether this is 
actual harshness or a decent, genuine effort to condition and toughen him for 
the jobs ahead. The raw recruit may fail to see that being able to take it on 
the chin in a variety of situations is part of military life and that his superiors 
may view as necessary hardening what he views as domination. 


In rare instances where there is apparent justification for feeling that an 
officer is harsh, the emotionally healthy person will probably decide to grin 
and bear it and do his level best to avert trouble by top-grade performance. 
If the situation gets beyond his ability to handle it, the mature thing for him 
to do is to report it through proper channels. 


Disappointment, Illness and Sorrow 
Sooner or later all people face grave disappointment, serious illness in their 
families and the death of relatives or friends. These problems cannot be per- 
mitted to overwhelm nor immobilize one. Difficult as they are, they are part 
of living. The way one meets them is related to growing and maturing. 


The fact that an individual may be unable to alter the course of events does 
not mean that he is unable to meet and deal with their emotional impact. 
Grief is a normal human reaction of which no one should feel ashamed. It 
is normal too to feel disappointrent, especially when one has put much of him- 
self into striving for something he fails to get. It is normal to worry about 
sick relatives and the progress of their illness. But indulging in prolonged 
grief and helpless worry, or responding to disappointment by refusing to make 
further efforts retards one’s emotional growth. 


The emotionally healthy person meets sorrow with as much thought for the 
future as possible, substitutes action for immobility, and so far as he is able 
substitutes one emotion for another. Interest in and care for the welfare of 
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other members of the family who are equally bereaved is one way of getting 
into action and substituting one emotion for another at a time of death. Grief, 
sorrow and bereavement maturely coped with can add depth and understanding 
to one’s whole personality. 


Action can alleviate disappointment. If, for example, one is disappointed 
because of his failure to win the prize for the class essay, he can analyze as 
objectively as possible the faults of his essay and enter a new competition or 
start a new piece of writing. The emotional pain of disappointment will not 
disappear overnight, but it will be reduced by activity and new interests and by 
the emotions that energize and support those interests. 


Response to Change 


Marked change in one’s environment or pattern of living—new people, new 
situations and new ways of doing things—may challenge good mental health 
and require frequent, rapid adjustments. The emotionally healthy person can 
rely on certain habits of thought, analysis and planning, and on certain at- 
titudes he has already developed. He simply looks upon the whole question 
of change as a new problem to be met and solved in the best possible way. 
His flexibility will go a long way towards helping him, as will his sense of humor 
and generally cheerful outlook. 


Life in the Armed Forces, in particular, creates a very radical change in 
one’s living conditions, working conditions and social contacts. Military dis- 
cipline may present a problem at first, but it can be recognized as essentially 
no different from the discipline of home, school or business. Moreover, self- 
discipline is a characteristic of good emotional health, and the boy or girl 
who enters the Armed Forces realizing that self-discipline is intrinsic to the 
best military discipline will live comfortably in his new environment. 


Young people can view life in the service with better perspective when they 
reflect that millions of men and thousands of women entered military life 
during World War II, met such problems as loneliness, homesickness, boredom 
and lack of privacy and went through the hardships that are essential condition- 
ing and preparation for combat. Yet the overwhelming majority adjusted well 
and served their country to their utmost. 


Human beings are capable of fighting for their beliefs and ideals. They are 
also capable of adjusting to radical changes in their lives for the sake of their 
beliefs . . . and of doing so cheerfully. 


When viewed as part of the learning process, a change or a new situation 
assumes its proper proportion in life as a challenge to full use of one’s inner 
resources, as a means of achieving further maturity, and as a potentially rich 
and rewarding experience. 
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Conclusion 
During the last years in high school one obviously cannot do all the things 
that will produce a mature personality. But use of insights newly gained, 
recourse to counseling services if necessary, and conscious effort to continue 
on the road to adulthood may produce better and more satisfying results than 


one can immediately foresee. 


Young people can be encouraged by the fact that today the emotional health 
of the nation is recognized as being every bit as important as its physical health. 
Consequently, the training of teachers, clergymen and leaders of young people’s 
organizations emphasizes mental hygiene and in many instances includes spe- 
cific techniques of counseling. 


Guidance counselors, case workers, psychologists, psychiatrists and many 
clergymen are specialists in counseling. Young men and women in school, 
business or the Armed Forces can freely, simply and without self-consciousness 
bring their problems of growing up to counselors who are prepared to help 
them to help themselves on the road to maturity. 


Reference 
@ Personal Problems, by John B. Geisel, pp. 53-69. 


Class Discussion 


@ Henry has worked earnestly and consistently on his job. His em- 


ployers say it is necessary to reduce staff and plan to do it by dis- 
missing those most recently employed. Henry must go, although he 
knows his work has been excellent. Discuss how Henry can handle 
this disappointing experience in a mature way. 


@ Margaret’s mother is seriously ill and it is doubtful she will recover. 
There are four younger sisters and brothers in the home. Margaret 
is deeply grieved over her mother’s illness and fears she may die. 
How can Margaret meet her problem in the best way? 


@ John had an automobile accident and lost one of his legs. Complica- 
tions have arisen and it now appears he may never have the use of 
his other leg. This is a tragic situatior for him and naturally he 
is facing a real and difficult problem. Discuss how he can take steps 


to meet it. 


Class Activities 
@ Panel of two or three servicemen and women to discuss “Problems 


I Faced and Met on Entering the Armed Forces.” 


@ Panel of several of last year’s graduates to discuss “Some Problems 
Encountered in Business and How to Meet Them.” 
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Jacob A. Goldberg 


Life Memberships Awarded 


An honorary life membership in the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion was presented at a Social Hygiene Day luncheon in New York City to 
Dr. Jacob A. Goldberg, director of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association’s social hygiene division. 


Similar awards will be made in other cities to: 


Major General Edwin P. Parker, Jr.. USA (ret.) 
Former provost marshal general 


Charles D. Bowdoin, M.D. 
Venereal disease control officer 
Georgia Department of Public Health 


G. G. Wetherill, M. D. 
Director of health education 
San Diego city schools 


Mrs. Florence Sands, executive director 
Social Hygiene Association of Dayton and 
Montgomery County 
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TO BAILEY BARTON BURRITT ... 


Who has devoted his life to the cause of family health and welfare . . . in his 
home city of New York . . . in the larger community of the nation . . . and most 


recently in the international community . . . 


Who from the very beginning had the insight to look upon the problems of 
family health in fundamental terms of the prevention of sickness and the main- 
tenance of positive well-being . . . and who for his achievements in this field is 


known as a pioneering parent of the family health movement . . . 


Who, having originally planned to devote himself to a career in education 
and having instead been called to service in social welfare, has been teaching 


the rest of us all of his life . . . by precept, by demonstration, by example . . . 
Whose keen mind, great administrative ability, sympathetic understanding 
of human nature and mature wisdom have always been generously placed at the 


service of his fellow-citizens, thus putting Americans permanently in his debt . . . 


The American Social Hygiene Association, whose policies and program he has 


long helped to guide, is proud to award this medal for Distinguished Service to 


Humanity, with the admiration and affection of its officers, its directors and all 


its members everywhere. 
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WILLIAM FREEMAN SNOW AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO HUMANITY 


Presented to 


BAILEY BARTON BURRITT 
1953 
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A Builder of Modern America 


by Frank George Boudreau, M.D. 


Tribute to Bailey B. Burritt 
on National Social Hygiene Day 


I speak of the institution first, and of the man second. For by his works we 
know the man. In the old days the institution was said to be but the lengthened 
shadow of a man. Nowadays every institution owes its existence to several 
leaders . . . it is the lengthened, intertwined shadows of a number of men. 
Institutions multiply and flourish when men are free to think, speak and initiate. 
One man may thus create parts of many institutions, impressing his personality 
and his character on one or more of their components. So as we pass them by, 
we recognize that one aspect is the work of William Freeman Snow, another 
the fruit of Edward L. Keyes, still another the architecture of Thomas Parran. 


The friends we meet and work with every day seem like ordinary mortals, 
commonplace individuals bearing few signs of greatness. But there will be 
found in some of them such solidity of character, such perception of truth, such 
ability to influence others that they will in future years have cast large shadows 
on the wall of history. This, I forecast, will be the fate of Bailey Barton Burritt. 


I hope that those of you who come from Boston will forgive my temerity in 
trying to bring Ralph Waldo Emerson up to date. He lived in a relatively simple 
society, which science had not blessed with the telephone, the radio, the auto- 
mobile and television. It is no wonder that his philosophy was somewhat simpler 


than our own. 


What I| have been trying to say—and doing it very badly because of interrup- 
tions from telephone, radio and television, which permit the intellectual slums 
to penetrate into our very homes—is that Bailey Burritt has impressed his 
character and personality on the work of many institutions. As we read their 
reports or otherwise acquaint ourselves with their work, we recognize here and 
there the marks of his excellent workmanship. 


Trail-blazers 


These are all notable institutions, designed to promote human welfare. to 
relieve misery, to make mankind or a part of mankind whole. Most of them 
have set their mark on our society by courageous pioneering and painstaking 
demonstration; so that in addition to promoting the welfare of their immediate 
clients, they have set a high example for others to follow. Funds invested in 
them have fertilized the social soil of places far distant from this city. In 
distant market places they are of good repute. 
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William Freeman Snow, M.D., 


a far-sighted pioneer 


and practical idealist. 


Let me begin with the American Social Hygiene Association, since | am its 
guest today. It was not created at a very favorable period of medical history. 


Let me quote two comments on the medical scene which were made just a 
few years before the turn of the century. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the elder, 
was accustomed to say in his lectures at Harvard: 


“I firmly believe that if the whole materia medica could be sunk 
to the bottom of the sea, it would be all the better for mankind 
and all the worse for the fishes.” 


And Bishop William Croswell Doane, who died in 1913, made it into a rhyme: 


“Stir the mixture well “Every other day 
Lest it prove inferior Take a drop of water 
Then put half a drop You'll be better soon 


Into Lake Superior. Or at least you oughter!” 


In the period of the first World War none of us could have imagined that 
far greater advances in the treatment of the venereal diseases than had ever 
been known would in the near future give us the potent chemotherapeutic and 
antibiotic agents now in effective use. 


William Freeman Snow 


The new American Social Hygiene Association grew strong and vigorous. 
William Freeman Snow achieved what seemed at the beginning to be impossible 
. . » cooperation of the army, federal authorities, state departments of health, 
local health agencies, and the people. His view encompassed the whole problem 
from its origins to its baleful results. Education was his principal weapon, 
but any tool easily fitted his hand. Our contingents went abroad and with them 
William Freeman Snow, who never thought a frontier of any kind—local, state. 
national or international—was an obstacle to progress. 
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Edward L. Keyes, M.D. 
left his impress 


on social hygiene. 


So with gentle persistence and unshakable determination he shaped one by 
one the foundations of the great institution the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion has become. Courageous and sagacious pioneering, painstaking demon- 
stration, pilot-plants which withstand the most rigorous tests . . . these I believe 
are still the characteristics and the assets of the association. 


I knew of William Freeman Snow before my League of Nations days, but I 
became well acquainted with him when he began to work actively with the 
League’s social and health sections. It was an experience which enriched me. 
Today | think of him and of his work and personality with pleasure and 
gratitude. He lives still in the thoughts and minds of thousands of his friends 
and acquaintances. 


Let me now pass on to another institution, the Milbank Memorial Fund. I 
am sure Bailey Burritt had been in touch with the founder of the Fund long 
before he joined the Fund’s technical board in 1922, for I find a letter written 
in 1913 by the founder, to his institution, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. This letter proposed the creation of a department of 
social welfare, of which Bailey Burritt later took charge. 


This was pioneering at its best, for the department undertook a complete 
program of public health which was so far ahead of its time that it would not 
seem outdated today. Later he became director of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor and on the merger of this society with the Charity 
Organization Society, the senior executive of the Community Service Society. 
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Health demonstrations 


Between 1922 and 1946 his connection with the Milbank Memorial Fund 
was very close, for in 1922 he was appointed to the Fund’s technical board, and 
there he helped to plan and supervise the health demonstrations in Cattaraugus 
County (N. Y.), Syracuse and New York City. The story of these demonstra- 
tions is so well-known that I need not repeat it here. It belongs, I think, to the 
heroic period of public health work when problems were vast and the means of 
solving them relatively weak, a more equal contest than today. 


A characteristic of Bailey Burritt’s work is the family health maintenance 
plan of the Community Service Society. Requested by the health committee of 
the Community Service Society to review its health program, Bailey reported that 
certain activities were outmoded. He went on to propose in their place a study 
or demonstration based in part on the Peckham Health Center. This has become 
the family health maintenance plan, which is sponsored by the Community 
Service Society, Montefiore Hospital and the Presbyterian Hospital. 


You will be hearing a great deal about this work in the future for it is on 
the growing edge of public health. It is characteristic of Bailey Burritt to 
march on a little faster than time marches on and to bring his associates along 
with him. 


These are but examples of Bailey Burritt’s fruitful association with forward- 
looking social agencies. I know of many others, but 1 am sure that I do not 
know of them all. Of one thing I am certain: Bailey Burritt’s influences on 
these and other agencies has been for moving forward, for progress, never for 
standing still or retreating. 


What can I say about the man? Many of you know him better than I do and 
you would be indignant if I did him less than justice. Moreover, it is difficult 
to describe a building still under construction or an unfinished painting or an 
organism that is still growing. This is the state of our friend Bailey Burritt 
... he is still growing, still widening his horizon, and he will not hold still long 
enough for me to get a good picture of him. 


Best British Briar 


When I first began to smoke a pipe, I tried to find one with the letters BBB 
branded on the stem. These letters stand for Best British Briar as well as 
Bailey Barton Burritt. And these two institutions resemble each other in 
many particulars. For a good briar pipe is a solid piece of work. It has the 
character which protects it from damage by fire or fall; it withstands with ease 
all the ordinary vicissitudes of life and it remains sweet despite neglect or 
abuse. It takes on readily a smooth and lively polish, which fits it for the best 
society, while it is perfectly at home in less fortunate circles. It brings comfort 
and satisfaction to its owner and his friends, but it is sometimes disliked by 
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Long-time social hygiene leader. 

Former Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Now dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh's school of public health. 


Thomas Parran 


the pipe owner's wife who is naturally jealous of the high position it occupies in 
her husband’s affections. 1 don’t really know whether the other B. B. B. has 
suffered in this respect. 


The finger of suspicion is often pointed at those from whose lower lip 
dangles the dissolute cigarette, and a cigar too often stamps its bearer as a 
wily politician or an uncharitable plutocrat. A wholesome atmosphere of 
honesty surrounds the man who smokes a BBB. I wonder that more rascals 


do not assume this disguise. 


There is a general belief that a pipe smoker is a friendly, thoughtful individual, 
whose long pauses between slow puffs indicate that he is cerebrating. that he 


reflects before he speaks. 


I need not carry the comparison any further. You will all have grasped my 
meaning, which is in essence that Bailey Burritt is a comfortable, friendly, useful 
person to have around . . . and we hope he will continue to stay around and 
continue to be as comfortable, friendly and useful as he has always been in 


the past. 


I think that at some time in the future as we look back on this occasion we 
may all come to the conclusion that Bailey Burritt has been and still is one of 
the builders of modern America. I wish there were more builders like Bailey, 
for you may be sure the part of the building he is responsible for will be solid 
and functional. For he has always believed that institutions exist for the 
benefit and use of people. Francis Bacon expressed that belief in these words: 


“Lastly, | would address one general admonition to all: that they 
consider what are the true ends of knowledge, and that they seek 
it not either for pleasure of the mind, or for contention, or for 
superiority to others, or for profit or fame, or power or any of these 
inferior things; but for the benefit and use of life; and that they 
perfect it and govern it in charity.” 
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The Family ... Cornerstone of the Future 


Implications of the award 


by Bailey B. Burritt 


On accepting the Snow Medal for 
Distinguished Service to Humanity 


| am not at all unmindful of the significance of the honor you have conferred 
upon me. | am appreciative of this medal because its significance comes in 
large measure from the fact that it reflects symbolically the great contribution 
to the wholesomeness of individual and family life made during the long and 
fruitful career of Dr. William Freeman Snow, the leading participant in the 
founding and successful operation of the American Social Hygiene Association. 


Dr. Snow laid out a very broad program of activity. Personally he enjoyed 
a very simple and devoted family life. His whole career was dominated by his 
devotion to the sanctity, purity and stability of family life. He devoted himself 
to securing those positive factors of wholesome social environment which favor 
the development of the best in individual and family life. 


In his thinking, this involved the guidance of youth in the significance of 
family life and preparation for establishing happy and meaningful relationships 
between parents and between them and their children. He was fully aware of 
the importance of this not only for the future of the family itself but for the 
future of society as a whole. Because of this, he advocated throwing an educa- 
tional arm around youth and prospective and actual parents to protect them 
from the harmful influence of the misuse of one of God’s greatest gifts to 
man... the urge to procreate. 


But without further eulogizing the scientific and social heritage which Dr. 
Snow left us, | should like to mention another reason which makes me cherish 
this award. In conferring it, you are honoring me. In reality, however, you 
are doing more than that on this Social Hygiene Day. You are honoring a 
cause. That cause is the strengthening and protecting of family life by 
developing the practice of social hygiene. You are emphasizing the fact that 
the American Social Hygiene Association has a record of accomplishment in 
this field. You are, I believe, at the same time expressing the anticipation of 
still greater achievement because of your awareness of the unrealized potentialities 
of the social hygiene movement in family life. 


Much of the work in the past has of necessity been directed to cleaning up, 
as it were, the backyards of the communities of our country. I mean by that, 
of course, the creation of citizen knowledge and understanding of the harm 
that comes to the individual family and to society from the persistent com- 
mercial exploitation and perversion of man’s procreative instinct. 
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Without the customary 
restraints of their 

home and community 
they need social hygiene's 


protecting arm. 


It has not been an easy task. The backyard was full of weeds and rubbish 
and the commercial exploiters were determined to keep it so. But the wide-open 
red-light district of my university city of Rochester, N. Y.—'the butt of many 
uncouth stories and a temptation to many youths of Rochester while I attended 


the university — is no more. 


Licensed or tolerated districts were well-nigh universal in our large cities 
between 1898 and 1902. They have been outlawed. Various phases of com- 
mercialized prostitution as well as brothels and taverns lending themselves to 
promiscuity are by no means completely extinct. In some places, indeed, they 
are intolerably bad still, but in the great majority of our cities they are no 
longer publicly accepted. With some exceptions and occasional lapses, citizens 


and laymen insist on their suppression. 


You are all familiar with the unique services of the undercover studies, 
which the American Social Hygiene Association makes upon request. These 
have had a large share in improving the environment of our cities and towns 
throughout the country. So persistent, however, are the anti-social forces that 


this important function still requires a substantial portion of the association’s 


too-limited budget and must be continued. 


It is all the more important at this time because of the great need of pro- 
tecting millions of our young people who are concentrated in military encamp- 
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ments and emergency industrial areas. Here the ordinary environmental restraints 
of home, school, church and social and civic groups are more or less removed. 
At the same time, these environments are precisely the places that attract the 


commercial exploiters of vice with their attendant prostitutes, brothels and 


other temptations to youth. 


The American Social Hygiene Association’s studies of prostitution conditions 
are made only upon the request of the military, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
municipal officials and responsible civic organizations. The detailed findings— 


always confidential—enable the requesting groups, with the cooperation of the 


association, to clean up unsatisfactory conditions. 


The importance and volume of this work is illustrated by the fact that although 
the association made 389 surveys in 342 communities last year, at the end of 
the year there were still 183 requests from the military services and 41 from 
the U. S. Public Health Service that we had not been able to fill. 


In providing this protective service, we have succeeded only because we have 
had the continuous and active support of all the military services during two wars, 
during the intervening periods and in the present defense activities. Similarly, 
we have had the unqualified support and help of the USPHS and the cooperation 
of state and local officials . . . including governors, mayors, health officers, police 
and other officials. Without this backing and without the support of national, 
state and local health and civic organizations and individual citizens, success 


would have been meager. 


Venereal disease prevention 


I have already pointed out that the American Social Hygiene Association’s 


original program was much broader than the suppression of commercialized 


prostitution. It included the prevention, so far as possible, of venereal disease 


... an evidence in itself of the failure to suppress prostitution and promiscuity. 


Insofar as this preventive effort failed, syphilis and gonorrhea have not been 


controlled. Not content with preventive efforts alone, the association has 


devoted much effort to cooperating with citizen groups and to obtaining their 


support for public health authorities in providing clinics and treatment facilities 


to aid in the cure and alleviation of cases which have not been prevented. 


Health authorities—national, state and local—have recognized the importance 


of these health measures and have succeeded in providing adequate treatment 


facilities in most communities and are constantly improving the use of people 


trained to discover, discreetly and effectively, exposed cases and bring them un- 


obtrusively under treatment. 


The advance of medical science and the use of penicillin in the treatment of 


syphilis and gonorrhea—in which Dr. John F. Mahoney, health commissioner 


of New York City, has such a distinguished part—has accomplished marvels 
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in the rapid and much simplified treatment of these diseases. So effectively 
has this been done that a tendency has appeared among some health officers and 
other persons to think these diseases are no longer a serious public health 


problem. 


In 1952, however, there were 25,078 new reported cases of syphilis in New 
York City. This number has increased steadily from 20,489 in 1949, 


The reporting of gonorrhea by private physicians is so notoriously neglected 


that we have no very accurate knowledge of the number of new cases. However 
that may be, syphilis alone in New York City shows a far greater incidence 
than tuberculosis. In 1952, for example, the number of new cases of 
tuberculosis was 7,178, less than one-third the number of new cases of 


syphilis alone. 


Early case-finding 


Although much progress has been made in case-finding, still more intensive 


efforts are now needed to discover early cases of primary and secondary 


syphilis. Many cases are not now discovered in time to prevent late syphilis 
and its complications. The public health problem here is wider than the indi- 
viduals concerned, because if those infected are not discovered while in the 
primary and secondary stages of the disease, they are in many instances expos- 
ing other persons to infection . . . thus adding to the stream of cases that need 
to be discovered and treated. In short, in spite of the fact that penicillin is 
so effective in rendering cases of venereal diseases non-infectious, the public 
health problem of these diseases is far from solved. 


The objectives of official and voluntary health services are primarily and 
fundamentally the prevention of disease. The public health aim, for example. 
in the control of tuberculosis is to prevert it. Can the public health aim of 
the control of venereal diseases be less? If not, the solution involves increased 
attention to the educational, social and environmental factors affecting the 
incidence of VD. The path to prevention lies along the road of a well-informed 


public. 


Education 


This leads me to the third historic and present objective of the American 


Social Hygiene Association . . . education. 


The strength of our civilization and the firm stability of society rest funda- 
mentally upon the strength and stability of its biological and social unit, the 
family. This strength rests in no small measure on the wholesomeness of the 


relationship between the sexes, both before and after marriage. This is the 


broad objective of social hygiene. Its success depends upon the active and 
thoughtful pursuit of this objective by parents, the school. the church. the 


public health agency, and civic and social groups. 
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John F. Mahoney, M.D.— 
his persevering efforts 
revealed the effect 


of penicillin on syphilis. 


The association’s educational aim is to serve as a stimulating center of educa- 
tional information. It attempts to gather from far and near the best of experi- 
ence and make it available to appropriate organizations and individuals. Within 
the limits of its budget, it necessarily confines its efforts to supplying information 
and guidance to trained leaders . . . to school and college instructors, public 
health educators, clergymen, parent-teacher associations, health associations. 
and other civic and social groups. 


This is at once the most fundamental and at the same time the most complex, 
dificult and delicate function of the association. It has to be pursued ener- 
getically but wisely. It requires maximum consultation with experienced leaders 
of our educational system, public health agencies, and social, religious and 
civic organizations. At the moment we are searching for an educational leader 
to direct this important service. 


Preinduction health and human relations 


The American Social Hygiene Association has recently assembled a manual 
of suggestions for educational and other leaders called “Preinduction Health 
and Human Relations.” It has grown out of several years’ experimentation by 
the association and the Cincinnati public schools and was edited by Mrs. Esther 
Emerson Sweeney, ASHA’s director of community service, and Roy E. Dickerson, 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society. It is now being 
tried out more fully in several places and will be revised from time to time as 


new experience may suggest and warrant. 
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Education... 
most complex and 
fundamental part 


of social hygiene. 


While adapted primarily for use in school systems, the book contains much 
that is useful for discussion leaders in religious, health and civic agencies. 
It is a very useful addition to the technical publications made available by the 
American Social Hygiene Association’s education division, whose aim is to 
help in developing better understanding of the fundamental importance of 
stable, contented and healthy family life, freed from the handicaps that come 
with unwholesome, careless, unrestrained relationships between men and women. 
Upon these relationships rests the difference between healthy and unhealthy 
families; between happy and unhappy childhood; between a troubled, weak, 
uncertain society and a sane, stable and healthy society capable of withstanding 
the inevitable stresses of life and of developing those positive qualities of 
character which make for a good life in a wholesome environment. 


Legislation 


Much federal and state legislation and many local police and health regulations 
have been due to the initiative of the American Social Hygiene Association’s 


legislative committees. For example, the legislation providing for prenatal 
blood tests as a preventive measure was drafted by the association and passed 


in many states. Prenatal blood tests are now required by law in 42 states. 


The association has also taken an active part in promoting premarital blood 
tests. Legislation providing for these now exists in 40 states. Many laws 
for the repression of prostitution, which now exist in every state and territory 
of the Union, have been enacted with ASHA’s enthusiastic encouragement. 
The association has assembled and made available complete digests of laws 
relating to the repression of prostitution and to the control of venereal disease. 
These are periodically revised and afford useful guides to those interested in 


further progress in these areas. 


Syphilis respects no boundaries 
The spirochete knows no political boundaries. He travels far and near 
without cost and without passports by sea, land and air. He joins armies. frolics 
with tourists and finds his way about with sailors. In these days of rapid 
transportation of large numbers of people from all parts of the globe, he finds 
himself at home today in the Far East and tomorrow in the Far West. In spite 
of protective efforts, he breaks through all barriers. 


From a self-interested as well as a humanitarian point of view, the people 
of America are obliged to take steps to repress him. This is all the more 
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Symbols of service... 


national and international. 


necessary and all the more difficult because venereal disease is so prevalent in 
those countries that have inadequate health services. The World Health 
Organization has accordingly given the control of venereal diseases high 
priority. The U. S. Public Health Service vigorously assists, and the federal 
government appropriates modest sums of money for this purpose. 


The American Social Hygiene Association, through its international com- 
mittee, was one of the founders of the International Union Against the Venereal 
Diseases and has helped support it over the years. At present, a delegation from 
ASHA is attending a meeting of the Union at Rotterdam. 


The association is endeavoring to strengthen public support of WHO's 
venereal diseases section by raising one-third of the budget for a full-time liaison 
office for the Union at Geneva, provided other countries raise the other two- 
thirds. In this way the International Union can bring more substantial citizen 
support of all countries to WHO's difficult but effective work. 


Because of the importance of all these services—and the official and unofficial 
recognition of the American Social Hygiene Association’s contribution to the 
control of venereal disease and to the fostering of wholesome relationships 
between the sexes—the United Defense Fund is now providing the bulk of the 
budget which enables the association to carry on its work. If this summary 
does no more than stimulate your desire to assist the association’s board and 
staff to realize more fully social hygiene’s major purpose of strengthening and 
protecting family life as a cornerstone of the future, it will accomplish its aim. 


May I reiterate my unbounded appreciation of the generous award you 
have conferred upon me? And may I recognize with you that in reality it is 
an award to Dr. William Freeman Snow, to Dr. Charles Walter Clarke and to 
all those who have made possible the accomplishments of the American Social 
Hygiene Association . . . and carries with it the expression of the great hopes 
of all of us for the family of tomorrow? 


HAVE YOU... 


Renewed your ASHA membership? 


Renewed your subscription to the JouRNAL OF Social Hyciene? 
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Another point of view 


Sex education for adolescents 
by Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 


Dean Kennedy presented a thoughtful, thought-provoking review of my book, 
The Adolescent and His World, in the May, 1953, issue of the JouRNAL OF 
SociaL Hycrene. Her challenge in regard to the chapter on sexual behavior 
of the adolescent is valid in view of her earlier statement that “the more 
intelligent teen-agers will read (the book) profitably.” 


It would seem, however, that her statement should be considered very care- 
fully. I personally would be extremely hesitant to encourage anyone to read 
the book unless the individual had had considerable orientation to general 
psychological concepts and unless he or she were able to read it from the point 
of view of general psychological problems rather than from any personal urge’ 


for self-understanding. 


For professionals 


As indicated in the foreword, the book is “designed primarily for social 
workers and other professional people—the technical focus of the material 
presupposes that the reader has considerable knowledge of dynamic psychology.” 
Without either theoretical background or practical experience plus real 
maturity a person might present the material so that it could create a great 
deal of anxiety. While the concepts outlined in the book could, I believe, be 
given to parents and adolescents productively if presented from the point of 
view of helping the adolescent and the parent, | do not believe that this is the 


book to accomplish that end. 


On the other hand, in view of Dean Kennedy's suggestion that the book be 
made available to adolescents, one can scarcely disagree with her feeling that 
the chapter on sexual behavior would be very confusing to a young person. 
I am not sure that the young person would read into it a permission for pro- 
miscuity unless he were trying to find a rationalization for such behavior. 
Rather than sanctioning promiscuity, the definition of sexual maturity actually 
rules it out. 


From the viewpoint of those of us working with adolescents, however, it 
would seem important that we try to understand what is happening to them 
in our culture to help them bridge the gap that occurs between the philosophy 
of the older generation and the younger . . . whether this is in regard to sexual 
behavior, social attitudes, political concepts or daily experiences. 
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It is not a matter of saying that the older generation is wrong and the 
younger generation right. It is equally, however, unsafe to assume that the 
older generation has an attitude that in its crystallized form should be perma- 
nently maintained through subsequent generations. The adult should not be 
eager to abandon his own philosophy but he should be willing to expose it to 
honest questioning by himself as well as others. The adult will be most helpful 
to the younger person if his own philosophy has the strength of flexibility 
rather than the weakness of brittle rigidity. 


Reactions to a pregnant peer 


Dean Kennedy suggests that one consider the reaction of high school people 
when they discover that one of their peers is pregnant. In my experience the 
reaction is extremely challenging. I have known some—girls particularly—who 
get a great deal of vicarious gratification out of the knowledge. Confused in 
their own thinking, unable to resolve the conflict between their impulse to 
defy society and to conform to society, they see the unfortunate girl as an 
expression of their own defiance. As a result, they can enjoy defiance without 
suffering the consequences. 


On the other hand, I have seen many girls react to this situation by becoming 
frightened and solving the anxiety in a contrasting way. Seeing the tragedy 
and the punishment inflicted upon the pregnant girl—not only in terms of 
society's disapproval but more importantly because of the violation of the 
more basic goal of the young girl—they react with a rigid defense against 
their own sexual feelings. They reject the girl, cruelly attacking her at a time 
when she is so in need of help in facing her own situation. By rejecting her 
they reinforce their taboo against sexual expression. The taboo may then 
gain a strength that will prevent even a socially and psychologically healthy 
expression of sex drives. While superficially this reaction is reassuring to 
adults, it may in the long run be almost as unfortunate as the reaction of the 
other group who flaunt their acceptance of the pregnant girl. 


Were the adolescent mature enough to be objective about the problem, one 
would see, in my opinion, a quite different reaction in our high school group. 
The group could deal with it more objectively, recognizing that in our society 
behavior resulting in pregnancy before marriage creates unanswerable problems. 
They would then recognize that the girl’s behavior expresses some difficulty of 
hers which they can avoid by a careful evaluation of their own attitude toward 
sexual behavior. Her experience would not then be a threat to their own 
patterns. They could see her in terms of her needs with no fear of nor wish 
for contamination of their own behavior. 


That such maturity is more theoretical than actual is of course obvious. 
Most adults have not reached enough peace within themselves to handle ob- 
jectively the problem of the unmarried mother. 
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Let's face reality 


Each of us individually would like to have the world a certain way. We all 
repeatedly have to face the fact that it is not often patterned according to our 
wishes. The Kinsey report surprised many people who were not aware of the 
frequency with which the standards of others contrasted with their own. | 
would suspect that when the long-heralded book comes out disclosing the 
sexual pattern of women in our culture, many people will be even more surprised. 
It is important that those of us working with young people face first of all, 
realistically, the actual facts, try then to understand them and finally deal con- 


structively with our understanding. 


Dr. Kennedy suggests in her review also that if the attitude expressed in 
the book were accepted, the role of those interested in the field of social hygiene 
would be a futile one. I would feel quite differently. 


As indicated in the book, | have many questions about the value or the 
wisdom of group discussions for the purpose of giving sexual orientation to 
high school students. There, in my experience, it is more important and safer 
to handle the problems with the individual. It would seem that one function 
of the social hygiene group is the continual evaluation of the techniques used in 
helping high school students finally formulate their own sexual philosophy. 
Certainly an equally important task is to help parents and other adults dealing 
with the high school group to understand the problems behind the externally 


manifested confusion of the young person. 


Sexual information given within the framework of a broader course in psy- 
chology, physiology or biology undoubtedly has some validity, particularly if 
it is given before the onset of adolescent confusion. Again, however, how this 


is done should be constantly re-evaluated. 


segregation? 


One of the questions that is very tantalizing is why—if we are so convinced 
of the value of such discussions and try to reassure ourselves that they do not 
have ramifications beyond the point of focus we have established—do we tend 
to separate boys and girls for such discussions when they reach the high school 
level? The answer often given is that boys and girls are more comfortable and 
feel freer to talk under those circumstances. Does that not have some deeper 


implications than we superficially recognize ? 


After all, the common goal of all people working with teen-agers is to help 
them mature into healthy adulthood. We must guard ourselves against being 
over-confident and being too certain that we have in our generation found the 
In spite of our best intentions we still see neuroses 
Until that is no longer true we must accept the 


answer to attain this goal. 
develop under our eyes. 
tentativeness in any approach we recommend. 
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by Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


Adolescence, by Marguerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. $5.00. 


Teen-agers can’t help acting like adolescents—they are adolescents! 
This book is for adults “to help them understand what the adolescent 
needs to live wholesomely and happily, and to show them how these 


needs may be met.” 


The authors give us a picture of the adolescent as he is today—his 
reactions to the tensions and strains produced by the demands and _pat- 
terns of his peers, which are often in conflict with the demands and 
patterns of the adults who influence him. Definite and workable sug- 
gestions show adults how to help the adolescent by understanding when 
to help him, when to leave him alone. The reader is urged to remember 
how he felt and how he reacted in similar situations when he was an 


adolescent. 


Social and emotional, personal and vocational adjustments of the adoles- 


cent are discussed. Boys and girls in this period of physical, mental, 
emotional and social growth must meet the problems involved in adjust- 


ing to life values. 


Parents, teachers and others who are living with and seeking to help 
adolescents will be more aware of their responsibilities as they read 
this book. 

Mrs. Corinne J. Grimsley 
Extension Specialist in Family Relations 
N.C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


Health Instruction Yearbook, edited by Oliver E. Byrd, M.D. California, 
Stanford University Press, 1952. 232p. $3.50. 


The contents—273 condensations selected from about 1,500 health articles 
—include Col. Forrest Braden’s article, Steady Pressure on the Prostitu- 
tion Racket, from the May, 1952, issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene; 
venereal disease figures for fiscal 1951 as reported to the U.S. Public 
Health Service; and an abstract on the FPM test for syphilis which points 
out that the test, in giving a negative report, may foster a false sense of 


security. 
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New York, Duell, Sloan and 


The Single Woman, by John Laurence. 
Pearce, 1952. 267p. $3.50. 


Explaining his services as confidante of “more women than the average 
man meets, even casually, in a lifetime,” the author of this pertinent and 
useful opus says, “I am neither a gigolo nor a psychiatrist.”” His occupation 
is listed simply as Catholic priest. 

Probably the closest approach to what might be called the “text” of 
this volume appears on page 266, “There are mysteries of physical pain 
and moral evil in this world that only unquestioning faith in the wisdom 
and goodness of an inscrutable God can make bearable.” As for an 
epitomization of the author’s more mundane thesis (while admitting that 
“as a priest” he has “certain very definite views”), two sentences from his 
preface seem most apt: “... 1 feel very strongly that unless a woman has 
honest motives for not marrying she should marry if she can. If she 
cannot, | am certain that she will find complete virginity a far less 
frustrating solution of her problem than any of the other alternatives which 
will inevitably be suggested.” 


In examining the attitudes of those single women who feel that lovers 
should be taken if husbands are unavailable, Father Laurence claims to 
think and judge as “a philosopher rather than as a priest.” It may be 
possible for him to effectuate this definite dissociation but such intra- 
personality changes are as difficult to make as they are rare. Nevertheless, 
we find his book decidedly readable and plan to use it whenever indicated. 


In 1942 Dr. Ruth Reed of Catholic University authored, and Macmillan 
published, a volume with this same title, The Single Woman. Though her 
style was not as smooth as Father Laurence’s, her advice and suggestions 
ran along similar lines. Both authors write from celibate backgrounds. 
This may or may not lend authority to their admonitions, depending on 
the training, experience and belief of each reader. Hence, some case work 
conferring might well precede reading recommendations. 


Ray H. Everett, Executive Secretary 
Social Hygiene Society of the District of Columbia 


Getting Along with Parents, by Katherine Whiteside-Taylor. A Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1952. 40p. 40¢. 

This booklet assures teen-agers that everyone has problems with parents. 
When boys and girls try to see themselves as their parents see them, 
they find their problems become less difficult. The booklet recommends 
the family council, which gives each member of the family a chance to 
present his case and to talk over democratically the problems that each 
sees from a different point of view. 


The American Family, by Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York, Crowell, 1953. 
6358p. $5.00. 


Readers who want a survey of the contemporary American family 
as a base for their social hygiene interests can probably find no better 
current source than Dr. Cavan’s book. Statistics and interpretative data 
are well blended, the profuse family literature culled and integrated, and 
the totality presented in succinct and readable fashion. 


The American Family is, however, a textbook, as the author’s many 
tables, graphs, footnotes and multisyllabic vocabulary won't let us forget. 
Perhaps the blame for the academic tone of the book should be placed on 
the market, dictated by the pedantic needs of text-adopting instructors, 
not on Dr. Cavan. 


The author is particularly skillful in presenting pertinent facts and 
relatively unbiased descriptions regarding controversial issues. The cur- 
rently confused family values of the middle class, which some other 
authors see fit to glorify, get little support from Dr. Cavan. On page 497, 
for example, she points out the “need to redefine divorce as a valid method 
of ending an unsatisfactory marriage rather than as a catastrophe because 
of personal failure and broken vows.” 


On the premarital sexual question, the author partially bows to Calvin- 
istic mores, but is courageous enough to state that “no widespread social 
disaster results from premarital sex relations” and that the undesirable 
effects that may take place are only “possible results of premarital sex 
behavior for individuals in whose social world it is disapproved” (page 
390; italics ours). 


It may be true at times that Dr. Cavan too readily swallows the glib 
maxims of parent-child “experts.” The realistically struggling parent 
probably won't find much practical help from reading that “the adequate 
parent is personally mature and well adjusted” and that his relationship 
to the child should be both “warm and responsible” (page 529). The 
question is “how?”. The author merely reflects, however, the current 
vague state of our knowledge in such family areas and should be held no 
more to account than the rest of us for the inadequacy of contemporary 
family research findings. 

Robert A. Harper, Ph.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


A Marriage Manual, by Hannah Stone, M.D., and Abraham Stone, M.D. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1935, 1937, 1952. 301p. $3.50. 
This third edition and thirtieth printing is a revision and amplification 
of previous issues. A new chapter, Happiness in Marriage, has been 
added, and the original form—hypothetical consultation in dialogue 
style—has been retained. 
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Living in Balance, by Frank 5. Caprio, M.D. Washington, Arundel, 1951. 
246p. $3.75. 


The main purpose of this book is to show how nervous breakdown 
can be prevented. The author indicates that there are not enough psy- 
chiatrists to treat all those who need this help and that many of the ten 
million neurotics are capable of helping themselves. The root-causes of 
many of our emotional conflicts are explained in non-technical language. 


Problems related to sex, among others, are given careful consideration 
in many of the 31 chapters, specifically in the following: Avoiding an 
Unhappy Marriage, Nerves Strain Marriage Ties, Jealousy, Four Types 
of Neurotic Wives, Four Types of Neurotic Husbands, The Right Attitude 
Toward Sex, A Bad Marriage Can Become a Good Marriage, and Love 


Must Be Earned. 


This book is well-written, interesting and easy to understand. 
ing many of the principles of mental hygiene contained in this book, the 
reader will better understand himself and other people, and if his com- 
plexes are too deep-seated, he may better comprehend the need for seeking 
the competent help of a trained specialist. It should be a helpful aid to the 
general reader as well as to the educator, social worker, youth leader and 


By apply- 


church worker. 


H. F. Kilander 
Specialist for Health Education 
U.S. Office of Education 


Making and Keeping Friends, by William C. Menninger, M.D. A Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1952. 
48p. 40¢. 


From this concise and bright booklet teen-agers will gain insight into 
some of the positive and negative aspects of making friends. It points 
out that we have to learn to give love to receive it, and that we learn first 
from our parents, then from our playmates and later from our friends of 
both sexes. Unresponsive parents can build a wall within their children 
that makes them afraid of being, hurt, and that insulates them from the 
give-and-take of later relationships. 


Marriage itself is the closest kind of friendship, requiring more dis- 
crimination than previous choices of friends, and growing out of mutual 
interests and attraction. 
There are a few warning notes at the end. The phase of emotional 
“arrested development” that some teen-agers go through is dangerous 
if they become too attracted to one person of their own sex. New at- 
tachments or the help of a counselor may be the answer. Another danger 
spot lies in the normal desire of young people to follow the crowd. This is 


fine if the crowd’s standards are all right. 


The Natural Superiority of Women, by Ashley Montagu. New York, 
Maemillan, 1953. 205p. $3.50. 


The author, a professor of anthropology at Rutgers, marshals a host of 
facts to prove woman’s natural superiority over man and breaks down 


many myths of male superiority . . . to foster more cooperation and 


appreciation between the sexes and less competition. 


He says that, as child-bearer and child-rearer, woman has the most sig- 
nificant job in the world, a fact that it would be well for man to appreciate. 
He says that the false standards man sets for woman result in marital 
breakdown. He believes man would profit exceedingly if he accepted his 
responsibilities as husband and father more conscientiously. 


His iconoclastic chapters on myths of superiority are, on the whole, 
convincing, but his recommendation that married people enjoy a four- 
hour working day (both men and women) to cement their personal rela- 
tionships is, as he recognizes, too futuristic for popular acceptance. With 
less repetition the book could still make its point that man should not 
accept complacently the present position of the sexes, that good relations 


between the sexes are basic to good human relations in all societies. 


Exploring Your Personality, by William E. Henry. <A_ Better Living 
Booklet. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1952. 4ép.  40¢. 
Special quantity rates. 


Teen-agers want to have dates and to get along with their friends, 
their parents and other adults. But they can’t improve their relation- 
ships until they find out what they themselves are really like, explains 
the author, an associate professor at the University of Chicago. 


“Your personality is the sum total of you,” he says. And it’s person- 
ality rather than looks that counts in our relations with the opposite sex. 


Although parental love and discipline—and parental mistakes—all help 
to shape young personalities, nothing is irrevocable. The smart teen- 
ager, once he understands why he acts as he does, can go about chang- 


ing himself . . . the teen years are good personality stock-taking years, 


flexible, eager, experimental. 


How to Make a Success of Your Marriage, by Eustace Chesser. New 
York, Roy, 1953. 103p. $2.00. 


Doctor Chesser says that “to a great extent you have to learn marriage 
as you go along,” for it has a changing, day-to-day pattern. Some 
chapters are The Meaning of Marriage, Planning in Advance. Difficulties 
in the Way. The Middle Years, all of which are practical in their approach. 
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Lives in Progress, by Robert W. White. New York, Dryden, 1952. 
376p. $3.00. 


This study of the natural growth of the personalities of three rela- 
tively normal people at two different stages in their lives incorporates 
the biological, psychodynamic and the social and cultural points of view. 
These investigations are not clinical case histories, but were initiated by 


the author while teaching at Harvard. 

The role of sex in the development of these three people is considered 
as part of the whole picture. One of the subjects recognized his sexual 
promiscuity for what it was—a means of escaping from his anxieties, 
a shoring up of his battered ego. The marriages of the others are 
discussed. 

The author is insistent that man is not only shaped by forces; he is 


a shaping force, too. 


Your Children’s Manners, by Rhoda W. Bacmeister. A Better Living 
Booklet. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1952. 49p. 40¢. 


For parents and teachers, this booklet points out that long-term as- 
sociation with good manners will smooth out much of the adolescent's con- 
fusion about dating and general social relationships. The stresses and 
strains of adolescence are reflected in emotional outbursts that should not 
be met with answering outbursts, but with reason and understanding born 
of a realization that the adolescent is reaching toward independence and 
adulthood. A serene, confidence-building atmosphere in the home is basic. 


Some chapter heads are Friendliness comes first, Sincerity and manners, 
Etiquette in the nursery and Adolescence and manners. 


Preventive Medicine and Public Health, by Wilson G. Smillie. New York, 
Macmillan, 1946, 1952. Rev. 603p. $7.50. 


A revision of an earlier edition, this book contains a chapter on the 
venereal diseases, specifically syphilis, gonorrhea, lymphogranuloma ven- 
ereum and chancroid. Syphilis is covered briefly as to epidemiology, 
prevalence, diagnosis, control, prevention, premarital safeguards, prenatal 
safeguards and modification of control methods. 


The chapter reports a sharp decline in late latent syphilis, a constant 
level for early latent syphilis and a rapidly falling rate for primary and 
secondary syphilis—which, the book cautions, may be attributable to 
treatment by private physicians and lack of reporting. The author con- 
cludes that “the most effective preventive measure in syphilis is earliest 
possible recognition of the disease followed by immediate, adequate treat- 
ment.” 
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Your Child and His Problems: A Basic Guide for Parents, by Joseph D. 
Teicher, M.D. Boston, Little, Brown, 1953. 302p. $3.75. 


The author, director of the Child Guidance Clinic of Los Angeles, 
writes this book for parents, doctors, psychologists and all who deal 
with children, to point out to them the psychological problems of children 
and parents. Among the chapters are The Painful Path to Adulthood, Sex 
and the Child, and Family Stresses and Strains. 


Like many before him, Dr. Teicher recognizes that sex education begins 
with parents’ attitudes, and emphasizes that “one must consider not only 
the child’s readiness for information, but the relevance of that information 
to his thoughts and interests.” 


There are an annotated table of contents and index. 


A Sex Guide to Happy Marriage, by Edward F. Griffith, M.R.C.S. New 
York, Emerson, 1952. 352p. $3.00. 


This guide to the sexual side of married life is written for those about 
to be married as well as those already married, for however long a time. 
Robert Latou Dickinson, M.D., introduces the book, and Robert W. Laid- 
law, M.D., and Frances W. Dow conclude it with a chapter on marriage 
counseling in the United States. An appendix on pertinent services and 
an index complete the volume. 

Some chapter headings . . . anatomy and physiology, problems of the 


engaged couple, control of conception, abortion, some male problems (in- 
cluding a discussion of venereal disease) and sex education. 


Our Children Today, edited by Sidonie M. Gruenberg and the staff of 
the Child Study Association of America. New York, Viking Press, 
1952. 366p. $3.95. 


One article by the staff of the Child Study Association, prepared by 
Katherine E. Hyam, traces a child’s emotional growth from infancy 
and stresses that a parent’s feelings about sex are exceedingly apparent 
to the child. Sex education should begin whenever a child asks a pertinent 
question—which he shall probably ask over and over again. Parental 
guidance, rivalry, group identification and the need for independence 
are treated in that order. 


Healthy sexuality, the positive goal of today’s sex education, involves 
a gradual process of integrated growth. 


This symposium, a successor to Our Children—A Handbook for Par- 
ents, includes among its participants such names as Gruenberg, Baum- 
gartner, Gesell, Langmuir, Auerbach and Frank. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT by George Lichty 


Courtesy of the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


©1953, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
All rights reserved 


"You sure the ‘bees and flowers’ story isn't obsolete, dear? . . . must have 
been some advancement along that line since we were young." 
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A Platform for Social Hygiene 


* For every child . . . education in personal and family living. 


* For high school students . . . preparation for satisfying, 


responsible maturity. 


* Guidance for all in the right use of sex... including training 
for marriage and parenthood. 


* Coordinated social hygiene services in every community. 


* Protection from VD for everybody ... all over the world. 


* Wholesome communities ... for servicemen, for you and me. 


vigorously 


* Workable laws against prostitution and VD... 
enforced. 


ASHA is dedicated to this platform. We invite you to join 
with us in working toward these goals. They hold out to 
each individual the opportunity to develop his potentiali- 
ties without exploitation and with full regard for the rights 
of others. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


1790 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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